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TRANSITIONS 


ALVADOR DALI, answering our question about his view of abstract 
art, first changing our designation to “abstract expressionism,” replied: 
“It is no more than a transition.” Then he elaborated: “These people [he 
did not use the term “artists”] do not believe in anything: they have 
reached zero and there is no way for them to go except up.” There is much 
underlying that estimate to study and contemplate. Certainly over years 
of reading published and unpublished poetry, we have seen sufficient 
“transitions” to regard the work of a period from something of an his- 
torical viewpoint. Fashions in poetry can change almost as rapidly as 
those of women’s hats. This is particularly true among those who hope, by 
adopting the mannerisms of this or that one who has received some current 
praise and some modicum of fame (itself highly evanescent) to attract 
favorable attention to themselves. One does not have to read long before 
discerning the imitative periods of Amy Lowell, Pound, Eliot, Hopkins, 
Merton, etc., and later that of those who in their work follow the modes 
which Dali might justifiably call the “abstract expressionism” in poetry. 
Such followers, just as those in the field of painting, are extremely clamor- 
ous not only to gain publication for themselves but also to induce editors 
to abandon any but the work of the most avant experimenters. Curiously 
many of this group are seemingly unaware that they can stake no claim on 
permanency and that, just as they are prepared to jettison anything of the 
past, so in a comparatively short time they themselves may be jettisoned. 
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MEASURING A CHILD 


I know: parents are but foster parents; 

The overshadowing of the Holy Ghost 

Hovers above the warm act that wrestles 

Life from love: God is Father of our child 
And Christ her brother; ours a Joseph role 

For flight into Egypt through this vale of tears. 
But we too measure Godhead when our child 
Stands heel flat against the tree of knowledge 
And proudly mark her heightening stages, 
Then ladder thoughts and fingers notch to notch 
From a birth’s once upon a time to now. 


Nothing is as serious as a child at play, 

Say what you will, only she can three dimension 

The air with castles and playmates that make of thought 
The implement of dreaming—the naive legend 

That is the thing without being the thing and yet 

No other than the thing itself—make believe and real. 
Alone she can Alice-in-Wonderland the hours 

Or riddle them with Mother Goose in rhymes that sing 
In her blood and breathing to make of all living, 

Poetry. Edison-eyed and Franklin-fingered 

There is something grim about her imaginings 

Though she simply fondle best wire or a loose string. 


Naked she will walk to a mirror and see 

The Emperor’s new clothes with a twinkle in the eye 
Of truth; will Jack-in-the-beanstalk all stairs and climbs, 
Or punch holes in pumpkins or any old cardboard box 
And of such destructive wantonness find coaches 

For fairytales or cho-cho trains for adventure. 

Grown bull in China shop she can shatter the glass 
Slipper into a thousand pieces that glisten 

To another thousand toys, to dream, then batter 

And scatter with a tantrum. Her intention span 
Fights time and sleep but can conquer eternity. 

She wanders to wonder in a kind of delight 

Of knowing and discovering with every sense 

A shell that thunders with the vast roar of being. 


+ 


As breath precedes one on a winter’s day her play 
Comes forth from her and is not her; her solid self 
And insubstantial vapor must not be confused, 

For with the illative sense known to the chosen 
She can see through Mother Goose to all reality, 
And walk from fairytales to miracles and God 

In a single step, the acceptance of the one 

But a rise to the other: the pure age of faith 

A horizon that fans out from the age of myth: 

The open mind of a child and the open hand 

Of God accepting and closing about each other. 


Two contrary thoughts can she hold at the same time; 
God upon the cross and God within the manger 

And somehow know them to be the same and still one 
With the Real Presence in a white wheaten wafer 

In splendid underscorings of theology 

That leap frogs imponderables and touches truth. 

Oh, those who will not grant this, shaking cluttered heads, 
Talk of her in terms of a return to the womb, 

Or an Oedipus complex, or growth retracing 

The whole life history of mankind step by step, 

But she trusts what she believes. Her hand is in God’s 
Her Father. Her imitation but a charade. 


A Child taught in the Temple at the age of twelve 
And astounded the doctors with His great wisdom. 
As parents are parables then so is this, 

In so far as He would suffer the little ones. 

He speaks to children who listen without debate 

As all inside themselves they grow prepared by what 
Grown-ups see as play or label imagination. 

He talks their tongue at every age. They find truth 
Long before they acknowledge or learn sacrifice: 


They know the silences through which His calm voice speaks. 


Our child, much too nimble and much too quick, 
Jumping over the candles stuck flame fat 

In the birthday cake of our laughing, 

Loving thankfulness for her first bright day, 
Plays hop-o-my-thumb and twists us around 

Her little finger but holds tight to our hands 
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Watching us to guide her until she can 
Run safely, run surely all the way Home 
In the sacramental seven league boots: 


Measuring to the thigh of her Father, 4 
Tall in the image of Christ her brother. Fe 
4 JAMES GALLAGHER. 
INSPIRATION 


Look with what leap of youth this tangible and splendid 
morning, the first of mornings, on our earth has descended. 
Shall we admit that God in heaven has thumb-printed 
the world again? 


Many a morning, dew-encurled, God-breathing, brightest, 
we saw; but shall we say bread is made by our latest 
hunger tastier, and air by thought of prison, sweetest? 
God has thumb-printed 


the world again; else would we live to see and say it? By) 
To see and say it—this is morning. Should sunlight 

ignore to rise, that would be night and would be fate : 
of death to men. j : 


Look with what joy this hour we take (don’t we) for granted 
opens as dawn, becomes wide blossom, morning scented, E 
sun’s triumph, trembles then in glory om your heart, 
new-ranked—a stem. 


Was it not yesterday the same? Then this is law, 

or love, of things created—not always to know, 

and pass through music now with ear and heart of snow 
to feel hymn’s fire 


only tomorrow. God unveiled is God 
no more, but sheer monotony of man and clod. 
It is only through expectation of the bud 
a poet lives—and dies. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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ON LOOKING THROUGH A TELESCOPE 


Okay, so there you are (as Maggie 

Fuller said) the dread Immensity 

lording it over me, when surely 

a run-of-the-sky and commonplace 

star would quite suffice. But, no, you spin 
galaxies like swarms of bees reaping 

fire in fields of ice. 


One might as well 
reverse the extrapolated eye 
to understand (or even to see) 
as much of this universe as we 
can comprehend. Keep the end in view, 
the philosophers would no doubt say. 


But when has human sight 
(being microscopic and downright myopic ) 
ever dared to look at you, Dark Friend, 
in anything else than a fearsome 
light? Keeping it that hide-and-seek way 
should reduce the glare of too much fright; 
cold glass reflects something more than sky— 
at least something more than meets the eye. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


QUEST 


By devious means 

“ We trace at last, 
Deep in the ancient hill, 

F The ultimate source 

Of silver, 
The secret, mother rill, 
But it is far 
More treacherous, 
Than wet moss 
And the thin 
Cool lizards sleeping 
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On dark stones, 

To trace where 

Love began, 

And better seek 

A spray of foam 

With green and turquoise 
Blended, 

Than ask the still, 
Indifferent heart 

When Love has ended. 


GLADYS MC KEE. 


DISCOURSE FOR A DEAF EAR 


Now that your specious enemy 
obscured by time’s legerdemain 

is but a blur in memory, 

reflect on this: 

why did your arrows meant 

to cleave his breast, sent 

true and straight, disdain 

to draw his blood but went amiss 
as if a magic shield averted them? 


Forgiveness was no stratagem: 

he just could not believe that you 
had meant to hurt, so he forgave 
each curt rebuke, each studied slight, 
as earth forgives the pelting hail, 

as waves accept a gale. 


Humility 

was hauberk wrought 

for his defence. You see 
(divine illusion will persist) 
for him your arrows 

never did exist. 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 
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THE VOICE AND THE POEM 


By A. M. SULLIVAN 


IS refreshing to know that Dorothy Stickney can enchant an audience 
for a full evening with the lyrics of Edna St. Vincent Millay, that 
Archibald MacLeish can delight a TV audience with A. A. Milne’s poems, 
or that Norman Corwin can present Bette Davis and Gary Merrill in “The 
World of Carl Sandburg” to an appreciative group on Broadway or in a 
suburban community. There has been a surprisingly high sale of the poetry 
recordings of T. S. Eliot, and nearly every college library has a listening 
nook or booth for the students to hear the spoken word, rhymed or other- 
wise, of the modern bards. 

Poets of the mid-twentieth century are competing with many distrac- 
tions, the most exasperating being the mass recreational and mass educa- 
tional devices which aim for a high level of mediocrity. Yet with all the 
conflict and turmoil there are eager ears alert for the poem which conveys 
added pleasure to the senses when it is heard above the noise of the mar- 
ket place. Most poetry read in silence is only half enjoyed and frequently 
half comprehended. There are metaphysical poems which require re- 
reading and contemplation, but even John Donne with his packed lines 
and crabbed versification reads better aloud than in silence. 

Much of the typical listener’s aversion to poetry is due to tone deaf 
teaching and ritualistic textbooks, which pay more attention to the rules 
of prosody than to the enjoyment of poetry as a sensory enterprise. Despite 
all the statements of indifference by the majority of literate people, good 
poetry survives and takes on a renewed vigor when it is heard aloud. Of 
course, there is much bad poetry read aloud, and there are many bad readers 
of good poetry, but despite all the penalties that are inflicted on lyrical 
and imaginative verses, there is a net gain in appreciation when the poem 
receives the added sense-dimension of sound. 

At the risk of intruding personal experience, I have heard most of the 
poets of our day read, especially the English-speaking bards of the past 
generation. I presented over 300 poets on the radio between 1932 and 1940, 
and with them nearly 100 amateur and professional readers. Naturally, 
my Own opinions are slanted, and with my personal bias kept in mind, 
I would like to say a word for the natural school, in which rhythm and 
meaning are given strong verbal emphasis. There is no such thing as a 
layman in poetry appreciation, even if there are varying levels of under- 
standing. In the broader sense of definition there are three kinds of poets: 
those who create, those who evaluate, and all who appreciate. The ap- 
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proach to appreciation is sensory, and the sense of hearing is a method of e 


publication that is often neglected by the poet, at least since printing grad- 
ually eclipsed the necessity of the spoken word. 
The three best readers of their own poems, to state a personal prefer- 


ence, were Dylan Thomas, the Welshman who died in New York City; 2 


pi 


Joseph Campbell, the Ulster Irishman who died by the hearth embers in & 
Wicklow, Ireland; and Roy Campbell, the South African, who died in an 


auto accident in Spain. Nature endowed all of them with rugged baritone 


voices and the bardic impulse to dramatic utterance. All of them had the 
ability to maintain the music of words and the echoes of the rhymes without _ 
losing meaning. The quality of Dylan Thomas's voice and verbal impact is 
well known. Fortunately, he recorded his best poems for posterity before he | 
died, and not long before he died I heard him read the prophetic “And ~ 
Death Shall Have No Dominion.” Joseph Campbell's voice may be pre- is 


served on master recordings, but I don’t know if they exist in either Ireland 


or America. His name is gaining new stature in Ireland, and it would be 


a cultural loss if there were no worthy examples of his vibrant reading of 


the “Mountainy Singer,” “The Besom Man,” and “The Tall Dancer,” who : 


danced “with clay in his thoughts and lightning in his tread.” Roy Campbell 
spoke with a Swahili click in his accent that betrayed an occasional Scot's 
burr as he read his own poems of the veldt, or his translations from St. John 
of The Cross. 

The recent revival of “God’s Trombones” by James Weldon Johnson 
in “Shakespeare in Harlem” featuring Frederick O’Neal, emphasizes the 
power and dignity that can be found in spiritual concepts at the folk level 
of poetry, especially Negro poetry. James: Weldon Johnson, who perished 
in a grade-crossing accident over twenty years ago, wrote the seven ser- 
mons in polyphonic prose which have the ideal imagery and music to 
incite dramatic statement. Frederick O’Neal in the sermon, “Creation,” 
has the resonance of voice and moral sense to electrify an audience. Juanita 
Hall of South Pacific fame, played the role of Sister Caroline in “Go Down 
Death,” a tableau presented at the funeral of James Weldon Johnson, and 
attended by poets and artists of the stage. Her voice was supported by the 
Hall-Johnson verse choir. The funeral took place in the Harlem Church 
where Countee Cullen’s father was pastor. Cullen, himself a superb reader 
of his own poetry, delighted in doing the sermons from “God’s Trom- 
bones.” 

Occasionally the poet whose soul speaks out in balladry and dramatic 
song is ill-equipped by nature to do them personal justice. Stephen Vincent 
Benét whose “Mountain Whip-poor-will” is one of the liveliest folk bal- 
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lads of our time could not bellow it out as Roy Helton, the West Virginia 
poet, could his “The Briggoty Man.” I recall presenting Stephen and his 
wife Rosemary Carr on the radio when their “Ballad of Americans” was 
published. The poet was well aware in our dialogue that his thin voice 
was not adequate for the requirements of sturdy balladry. Fortunately, his 
wife compensated with a voice of beauty, strength and clarity. William 
Rose Benét, who wrote many lively ballads, had a slight nasal quality to 
his voice but it only added to the sly humor and modest undertones of his 
readings of “Jesse James,” or the long metaphysical poem “The Whale.” 
No matter how gifted or ill-tempered the poet may be in his vocal re- 
sources, there is reward in hearing the creator recreate his poem aloud. 

There are the many styles of reading and there is a diversity of opinion 
on the relative values of these styles, depending upon tradition, environment 
and age of the critic. The youthful Edna St. Vincent Millay was a vivacious 
reader of “Renascence,” her voice and eyes sparkling with each line. As she 
grew older, the voice became a studied monotone, marked with a slow 
verbal clarity. Those who knew her well, preferred the sprightly lyric 
voice that cut a swath through the moralistic fudge of a generation ago. 
Among the Cassandra-voiced actresses is Judith Anderson who casts a 
dark spell over her audience in the Robinson Jeffers version of “Medea,” 
many of whom never heard of Euripedes. Jeffers himself is a reticent ex- 
ponent of the violence of “Tamar” and “Roan Stallion,” but he speaks 
his poems with a quiet effectiveness to small groups. Edgar Lee Masters, 
whose “Spoon River Anthology” has had many interpreters on the lecture 
platform, was loathe to read in public, but sitting in his big room at the 
Hotel Chelsea he would recite the poem portraits in a flat, gruff voice 
that seemed well suited to the flat-voweled echoes from the Illinois grave- 
yard. Many people preferred Masters’ unvarnished treatment of his char- 
acters to the dramatic voice emphasis of several stage professionals who 
toured the country with Spoon River readings. 

There was a vast difference between Masters’ brusque handling of his 
audience and the platform deportment of his friend, Carl Sandburg. Sand- 
burg, like Frost, is a skilled student of audience psychology, and picks at 
the emotions of his listeners as he does at his guitar strings. He goes out 
of his way to communicate his idea, and yet is a master of the overtone 
and the interlinear. No actor surpasses Sandburg or Frost in their ability to 
sense audience receptivity, and to maintain the spark of contact. Frost, 
whose poetry follows his conversational pace and diction without any 
noticeable change, can communicate equally well with the poetic sophisti- 
cate or poetic illiterate. 

Many actors are poor interpreters of poetry. Some are so afraid of 
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sounding sing-song that they overinterpret the meaning of the words and | 


discard the rhythm—or perhaps they simply have no ear for the inner : 
music of the poem. Others, usually those gifted with beautiful voices, lose © 


themselves in their own vocal effects and neglect the meaning of the words, 


Others are completely bewildered by rhyme, rhythm and meaning. But | 
there are exceptional actors and actresses who read poetry well. Tyrone © 
Power illustrated the virtue of an intense simplicity in his readings from © 


“John Brown’s Body.” Liam Redmond and Siobhan McKenna have the 


contagion of mood which probes to the magic core of Yeats and Stephens, ” 


Many years ago, on his first visit to America, Liam Redmond read Yeats’ 
“Sailing to Byzantium” over the Mutual Network, and the spell of his 
voice carried through the air with a tremendous response. Burgess Meredith 
enjoys the poetry he reads aloud because he feels the tone color value of 
the words as well as the music and meaning. 

Reading the modern poets, and some of the innovators who are not 
so new or young, offers obstacles to the actors wary of the bizarre, the 
experimental, the unmetrical and unrhymed. The typographic gymnastics 
of e.e. cummings tangles many a tongue until they hear the poet himself 
glide through the lines with a voice skill that explains if not always justi- 
fies the typographical arrangement. 

The innovators have difficulty in communicating, except to the elect 
and the sophisticate. Nearly all of the experimenters pay the penalty of 
the pioneer, and while they render a valuable service they come like the 
crocus, break the frosty ground and fade. Free verse, blank verse and 
polyphonic prose, require a change of attitude when the reader is un- 
familiar with the rhythms and accents, or lack of them. The absence of tra- 
ditional meters, rhyme patterns, and stanzajc regularity are still formidable 
barriers to the “organizational mind” of the cultured layman who prefers to 
hear the spoken poem in the classic patterns of accent and rhyme. The same 
is true of the bunched breath that is required for the sprung rhythms of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. One might start with “The Windhover,” to 
understand how the tongue and breath must learn new tricks and enjoy 
a new experience in poetic enterprise. The challenge of Marianne Moore’s 
poetry fades when Marianne speaks with deceptive skill and disarming 
modesty. The lack of orthodoxy in her poetry never troubles her nor her 
audience as she talks, reads and consoles her auditors. 

America has had several public poets of bardic dimension and prophetic 
impulse, but only one who may be called by that title today. William 
Vaughan Moody, Edwin Markham, Vachel Lindsay and Percy Mackaye 
were public poets. Some might class Sandburg in the group, although he 
aims at a more diversified target and almost eludes the definition. Moody, 
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Markham, Lindsay and Mackaye accepted a social designation as the keeper 
of the conscience. They were primarily bards in the medieval sense rather 
than the Walt Whitman tradition. They were gadflys of the lethargic 
citizen, evangelists and special pleaders, although at different levels of in- 
terest and intensity. William Waughan Moody held his audience with 
“His Ode in Time of Hesitation,” a poem made to the liking of a stout 
declaimer with a message to mankind. Markham, whose “Man With The 
Hoe” did more for the union labor movement than all of its agitators and 
organizers, had a high-pitched voice reaching a crescendo as he cried out: 


How will you ever straighten up this shape, 

Touch it again with immortality. 
On his several radio broadcasts Markham never suffered from mike-fright 
but held the neck of the instrument with strangling fingers as his emo- 
tions and voice rose together. Lindsay was also an eloquent extrovert who 
had the gift of exciting any audience. His voice began low in the first 
line of “The Congo,” with the single-syllabled feet of “Fat, black, bucks, in 
a wine barrel room,” then rose in a high pitch that made the glassware 
dance. “The Congo” has attracted many readers, “pro” and amateur, the 
most successful and most distinguished of them being Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., who read “The Congo” with a bass-baritone voice to the accompaniment 
of recorded African drums. 

Percy Mackaye, more patrician in appearance with his neat Vandyke 
beard and Shakespearean air, read poetry in carefully prepared surround- 
ings and with proper decorum, as opposed to Markham who was a bit 
of a medicine man in his approach to an audience. Mackaye is the only 
American poet who got an army-sized chorus to participate in a masque 
or carnival of poetry. His greatest achievement in mass participation was 
at the St. Louis Civic Masque when 7,500 people took part in the event. 

T. S. Eliot, William Butler Yeats, Archibald MacLeish have written 
poetry for the stage. A surprising number have applied poetic imagination 
and technique to the standard three-act play with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, Tennessee Williams to be specific. There is much semantic confusion 
about the nature of the poetic drama and dramatic poetry, which need not 
be discussed here, except to commend any poetic adventure in dramatic 
craftsmanship, whether it be William Shakespeare or Maxwell Anderson. 
Christopher Fry has proven that the play poetic in theme, structure and 
diction is good and profitable theater, just as Euripedes, Sophocles and 
Aeschylus did 2,500 years ago. Norman Corwin pioneered in dramatic 
poetry of the air when he established his “Words Without Music” twenty 
years ago. He demonstrated how the poet could add verve to the prosy 


and mechanistic programming of the period. 
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Why is it that some voices convey the magic of the poetic line, and 
others fail to make contact? There is no easy answer. Anna Hempstead 
Branch, whose poem “The Monk In The Kitchen,” gave her national recog- 
nition overnight, had the mesmeric gift. On one notable radio program 
she recited her poem about reading the Bible in one continuous effort. 
She had a prepared script which was rehearsed in outline with cue points 
for selections from the long poem, but once the program was on the air, 
Miss Branch took over and forgot chairman and script. Standing with her 
hand on the long neck of the floor microphone, she chanted her poem with- 
out pause for over twenty minutes. The chairman thought the program 
was ruined, but the audience didn’t agree. The telephone verification be- 
gan at once and the mail continued for a week. Anna Hempstead Branch 
held her audience spellbound. 

The Irish poet, George Russell, better known as “A. E.,” a druidic 
figure of six foot three or four, read several of his poems during a talk. 
His poetry, like his paintings, had a bland beauty, with no bardic out- 
bursts, quiet in verbal color and subdued in music. As he read, he rocked 
on his heels with eyes closed, chanting the line “And the blue light ran be- 
tween the streets,” when a dowager in the rear of the room yelled, “Louder, 
louder.” “A. E.” paused, opened his eyes, and then closed them again, and 
chanted in the same unchanging measure, “and-the-blue-light-ran-between- 
the-streets, and-I-couldn’t-speak-a-bit-louder-if-I-tried.” 

Many of the English and Irish poets read from memory, a gift that 
most of our American poets have ignored, lost, or never acquired. Padraic 
Colum and Oliver St. John Gogarty not only had their own poems at the 
tip of their tongues, but both of them could repeat the best of Yeats. 
Gogarty at times would add the variations of a poem, seldom approving 
of Yeats’ later revisions. Lennox Robinson, standing on one leg, swaying 
perilously before the microphone, chanted from a resourceful mind the 
poems he had selected for his little anthology published by the sister of 
Yeats. It was a moment of enchantment for him and his listeners. Alfred 
Noyes repeated his own poems without the aid of print, beginning with 
the long and picturesque “Highwayman,” which was a lecture platform 
favorite, often shifting to the more impressive “The Virgin and the Dynamo” 
by the American, Henry Adams, an hour of recitation without a glance 
at a book. Robert Hillyer is an exception to the rule of poor memory 
by American poets. Riding to a speaking assignment he repeated long 
excerpts of Robert Bridges’ “Testament of Beauty.” 

Certain poets have a native voice quality which insinuates itself into 
the consciousness of the listener: John Hall Wheelock whose poems have 
the quality of string music, and the late David Morton, a cameo cutter in 
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song. Morton, a lyric poet with superb control in his limited sphere of 
lyric poetry, read without emphasis or dramatic pauses, but with an in- 
cantation that lingered in the ear and the memory. Incantation maintained 
too long takes on a funereal cadence, but Wheelock and Morton avoided 
this extreme by a conversational pause and shift in mood. 

Men are usually better readers of poetry than women but fewer at- 
tempt the assignment. Many women are inclined to flute the vowels and 
offer the gestures typical of cartoons of Helen Hokinson. Yet, there were 
and are women who are effective readers of poetry. Amy Lowell was a 
commanding personality, and once the audience accepted her dominance, 
her platform mannerism and rugged, forthright expression found ap- 
proval, but there were often periods of difficult transition. Her reading 
of “Patterns” leading up to the line, “Christ, what are patterns for?” 
always excited expressions of audience approval. Lenora Speyer, statuesque 
as Brunhilde, with a lorgnette that belonged to her queenly ensemble, 
read with a breathy fervor and conviction that cut into the toughest rind 
of the prose-influenced listener. Phyllis McGinley, who gives to her light 
verse a sudden and deeper philosophic bite without any dramatic fanfare, 
lets the words fall where they may, succinctly and well-timed, and the 
poem jigs on its own feet or stomps in indignation. Her readings carry 
emotional power without any of the obvious thespian accessories. 

Among the vigorous British pioneers of the 1930’s, Auden, Spender, 
and McNeice, the period of change of ideology as well as technique, 
McNeice stands out as a strong voice. Spender has a vigorous if variable 
platform method, while Auden is best appreciated in an intimate parlor 
group. McNeice gets an athletic power into declamation, and his rendition 
of “Bagpipe Music” is always memorable. 

With the newer mass media for ear and eye, the spoken poem can 
ask for greater attention. From time to time verse choirs have been organ- 
ized in educational and cultural centers. New York has had a number 
of them in the past thirty years. Henri Barzun brought his ideas for choral 
poetry from France to Westchester County in New York. Joseph Camp- 
bell, the Irish poet, organized several choral groups, recruited from local 
colleges and poetry societies around New York. He gave especial atten- 
tion to readings from Walt Whitman. I recall broadcasting his choral 
treatment of Whitman’s death tribute to Lincoln in “When Lilacs Last In 
The Dooryard Bloom’d.” 

The recording instrument holds tremendous promise for increasing 
the sphere of influence of the poetic verse. It may well equal the printing 
press as a means of publication. TV, with the miracles of the tapes, offers 
the poet an opportunity to supply both sight and sound to schools, libraries 
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and theaters. However, these instruments are no better than the judgment a 


of the men who control them. The distributors of records have been sur- 


prisingly successful in their sale of poetry readings of the living poets, as & 
well as in preserving and presenting the voices of the dead poets. The 


audience for poetic recordings, as well as the audience for live or taped 


TV and radio readings and interviews, seems to be more alert to the _ 
potentials of the media, than the men who control their use. These men | 


cannot make a proper distinction between the valid poet and the selective 
listener and the beatnik bard and the café espresso devotee. 


Many individuals, some poets and some dedicated poetry enthusiasts, . 
have served poetry over radio and in platform appearances. Leader among 
these has been David Ross who for thirty-four years made the phrase “Poets’ 


Gold” the trademark of his readings. Ted Malone had a popular if less per- 
ceptive audience with “Between Book-Ends,” and like Ross, was gifted with 
a good reading voice. Thirty years ago, Margaret Anglin had a regular 
program devoted to poetry reading. Norman Corwin who made his first 
New York appearance on my program in 1937, had a voice, writing ability, 
and dramatic techniques that soon attracted attention, and he achieved 
rapid and deserved acclaim. Eve Merriam, an excellent craftsman, pre- 
sented poetry over WQXR late in the 1930's and was a consistent critic 
and reader of quality verse writing by modern poets. However, the com- 
mercial demand for time gradually elbowed the poets off the air, and it 
is only the exceptional situation which brings them back with special read- 
ings by such stellar performers as Sandburg and Frost. Some day, the 
audience-hunger for good poetry will penetrate the rind of the program 
moguls, and they may find both an aesthetic and a financial benefit in 
making these facilities available to the poéts. At least it will justify their 
use of the radio and TV channels by which they exist. Meanwhile, the lec- 
ture hall, stage and home parlor are providing encouragement for the 
vocal exercise of the poets. 


Book Reviews 


POETRY AND SCIENCE 


The Poet and the Machine, by Paul Ginestier; Translated from the French 
by Martin B. Friedman. Chapel Hill: The Universty of North Carolina 
Press. $5.00. 


The “machine” is many things to many poets and dramatists. To one 
it is the monster created by man using the stolen powers of God to make 
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an instrument of self-destruction. To another it is the unnatural robot of 
power without moral judgment which saves man sweat and takes away 
his bread. To another it is the “thing of beauty” in which light, sound and 
movement make a sensory music, a symbol expressed a generation ago by 
McKnight Black in his poem “The Corliss Engine” published in his col- 
lection, “Machinery.” In “The Poet and The Machine,” Paul Ginestier has 
employed a broad canvas to cover the selected facets of his subject. In 
general, I am in sympathy with his major premise as expressed in the 
final paragraph of the book: 


After the inhuman harshness of the industrial revolution which is com- 
ing to a close, the poets of the machine are reintroducing the most profound 
and poetic humanism in a civilization in which we were beginning to lose 
hold because the speed of its progress made it lose touch with the profound 
realities of life. The poets of the machine are still poorly understood. They 
are struggling in shadows, but they are secretly preparing the advent of a 
new genius, a Newton of poetry, to whom the glowing couplet by Pope 
will apply: 

Nature, and Nature’s Laws lay hid in Night. 
God said, Let Newton be! and All was Light. 


It is difficult in reviewing the chapters to reconcile this premise to all 
social, occult, Freudian examples offered by Dr. Ginestier. His skillful 
translator tells us, in his introduction: 


Discarding mere biographical discussion which forms so large a part of 
traditional critical analysis, Dr. Ginestier demonstrates how frequently a 
poem can be illuminated by the discoveries of the pre-eminent modern 
sciences, psychoanalysis and sociology, in a study whose thematic unity— 
the influence upon poetry of the material progress of society—offers coherent 
and exciting evidence of the importance of his new approach. 


Let us consider this statement in relation to the seven chapters of 
the book: I—Outline for a Method of Literary Aesthetics; II—Homo Faber 
and Poetry; III—The Poetry of the Re-shaping of the Universe; IV—The 
Dynamism of the Conquest of Terrestial Space and Its Poetry; V—The 
Dynamism of the Conquest of Fluid Space and Its Poetry; VI—The Black 
Magic of the Modern World; VII—The Poetry of the Machine: Value, 
Meaning, and Influence. 


I found myself accepting the view expressed in Chapters I, II, VI, and VII, 
because they are logically presented and related to the basic premise. They 
examine the machine for what it is, the extension of the forces of nature 
under the control of man, and consider the physical and social influences in 
our industrial epoch, as they measure the poet’s capacity to wrestle with a 
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secular, material and, often, negative factor in our esthetic development. 
Most interesting of all in these four chapters is the appraisal of the poet's 
ability to express himself n a new and dramatc idiom, as the master of a 
newer vocabulary, not as a slave to technical jargon. 

Dr. Ginestier gives notable attention to the moral influence or lack of it 
in the machine. In his Chapter, Homo Faber, he considers man’s para- 
doxical situation of having created his own dilemma. 


Thus through science man has forged his own calamity. Now the 
greatest imaginable offense is done to him. The technical progress to which 
he has devoted his life supplants him. The great human effort ends no- 
where. Paradise barely glimpsed remains as far off as ever, and knowledge is 
as maleficent as it was in Adam’s time. We may say that from the human 
point of view the poetry of industrial progress is the sage of a gigantic 
failure and of the relentlessly growing disparity between the creator and 
his creation. Man cannot seek to become God with impunity. The more 
he understands nature and dominates matter, the greater becomes the gap 
between his knowledge and his moral evolution. Retributive justice, the 
poetic justice par excellence, is always there, immanent, punishing man’s 
body and his heart for daring too much. 

Herein the poet as prophet faces his greatest responsibilty, but Dr. Gines- 
tier tells us the Amercan poets “no longer seem to dare envisage the fu- 
ture” without a sense of frustration. 

In the three chapters dealing with the poet’s cosmic ambitions, and 
his employment of dynamism “in terrestial and fluid space,” I confess that 
I am frequently confused and occasionally lost. It is in these chapters that 
the poltergeist invades science, and the machine becomes the Mystique, 
the spirit of mischief. Here the poet often invites the “pathetic fallacy” 
just as applicable to the jet-powered plane as to the tree or stone. Diabolism 
is the worship of a terror we cannot comprehend. The apostrophy to a 
machine, or the great god Gadget in any form, is the transfer of an 
emotion to the object by the creative instinct of the poet. Whether it is 
justified or not depends upon the poem that results. 

In his chapter on “Black Magic,” there is little reference to the voodoo 
of machinery, except as it numbs the sensitivities of the crowd. “The ma- 
chine has perverted our souls to such a degree that it has managed to re- 
verse the archetype. . . . Through a spiritual masochism which is very 
characteristic of our age, Hell is within ourselves and in our crowds. Even 
the angels are lured into the trap. 

Taking the false light of men 

For God’s lightning 

How should an Angel 

Be on guard against our magnesium? 


There he is—photographed. 
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Later on in the same chapter he writes: “Trying to make the masses forget 
their spiritual poverty by means of mechanical propaganda is putting a void 
in the place of the soul, a deadly sin which humanity would find hard to 
expiate.” 

Dr. Ginestier agrees with Alexander Pope that the laws of Nature are the 
catalytic agent for all the phenomena we observe in the machine. Steam 
translates its impulses into the elbows of the wheel eccentric, the expansion 
of burning gases makes the pistons move and crankshafts turn. Nature 
demonstrated the power of steam for aeons, and the same may be observed 
of the power of electricity, the power of the atom, but it took the curiosity 
of man and his incentive toward self-aggrandizement to apply the basic 
natural laws to human need and human greed. Coleridge held science as 
the antithesis of poetry, Wordsworth took the opposite point of view. Whit- 
man and Emily Dickinson waxed lyrical over the locomotive. Ellery Leonard 
developed a psychosis over the locomotive that took on the visage of terror 
in his dreams. The machine is a part of the world in which we live, and 
the poet can accept or ignore it as he sees fit. 

Dr. Ginestier appears to be on solid ground when he recognizes that 
the current poets in France, England and America are treating the machine 
as the product of nature, no more or less than a symbol of the age of power 
in which we live, an age in which man has punctured space, overcome 
gravity, outflown sound, and solved the atomic riddle that plagued Democ- 
ritus and inspired Lucretius. He quotes at length from Louis MacNiece, the 
Ulster poet, who has absorbed into his diction much of the idiom of the age 
without asking the reader to use a glossary. He chooses well from Hart 
Crane’s “The Bridge,” one of the most notable poems of our period. Approv- 
ing Crane’s picture of traffic on the Brooklyn Bridge, he says: 


We see how, for the true poet of the machine, the bridge, a symbol of 
the modern city and its frenetic life, takes precedence over the river which 
was formerly in the foreground. . . . In these lines of Crane we have, per- 
fectly expressed, the theme of greatness impossible to keep under control. 
The finished work surpasses man, has a transcendence which crushes the 
individua'. The harmonious grandeur of the cables of the giant suspension 
bridge, a cosmic aeolian harp, whose long vibrations stretch to infinity, is 
joined with the eternal vastness of the estuary and its continual movement. 


I mentioned MacKnight Black earlier, a poet whom Ginestier probably 
never heard of, and his poem of the Corliss engine which was written at 


least 35 years ago— 


The moving nakedness that swirls once and is night, 
And swirls again and bursts into day. 
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This is a poem of pure idolatry to the abstraction of a machine—neither 
imbued with good or evil—just with the beauty of movement. It is not 
my desire to tell Dr. Ginestier how his book should have been written, nor 


to chide him for his neglect of many American poets whom he did not © 
mention. The machine as an abstraction rather than an obsession seems to © 


be one facet he overlooked. 


There is much in The Poet and The Machine to admire. The critic | 
shifts his perspective to give us a keen insight into the limitations of the _ 


scientific impulse in the creation of poetry. He says “We have a tendency 
to be crudely ultra-scientific,” and in this we mistake the means for the end, 
giving too much attention to material and physical benefits of a machine 
age. He defends the poet's sense of criticism and increased technical skill in 
his chapter on “Value, Meaning and Influence” and states: “It seems clear 
that the machine age has not produced a purely pragmatic, mechanized 
poetry. A two-fold influence has operated, in the usage of vocabulary as 
well as in the handling of themes, which has tended toward precision even 
on the metaphysical level, and has reduced sentimental vagueness.”—A. M. 
SULLIVAN. 


HARDY’S POEMS AND PATTERN 


The Pattern of Hardy's Poetry, by Samuel Hynes. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. $5.00. 


Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy, edited and with an introduction by John 
Crowe Ransom. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth: $4.50; 


paper: $2.25. 


With an implicit irony which Hardy himself would have relished, each 
age delights to find “modernity” in its elders. Both old and young also 
delight in the discovery of pattern. And so, given at once Selected Poems 
of Thomas Hardy, presented by its editor, John Crowe Ransom, as testament 
to the poet’s “modern temper,” and The Pattern of Hardy's Poetry, by Samuel 
Hynes, we should be doubly delighted. There is, indeed, much to please us 
in the two volumes. Both Ransom and Hynes rank Hardy as a major 
poet and go far in justifying their ranking, though both acknowledge his 
limitations. 

For a poet as prolific, as uneven, and as indiscriminating as Hardy, any 
attemp to select the best, or even the better, of his poems is a service. Ran- 
som has chosen with respectful care familiar and fresh representatives of 
both the “fabulous” and the “naturalistic” poems in the Hardy canon, includ- 
ing ballads, autogiographical poems (of which he says Hardy wrote more 
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than is usually believed), satires, war poems (for which he was tempera- 
mentally so well attuned), elegies (particularly those about and inspired 
by the death of his first wife). All but two of the poems are from the 
Collected Poems and follow its order. 

Hynes says that “one comes from reading Hardy's nine-hundred-odd 
poems wth a sense of a single, unvarying tone—nostalgic, ironic, pessimis- 
tic....” But one does not come from reading Ransom’s selection with quite 
this sense; one reads, for example, “Great Things” and the less familiar 
“Drinking Song,” a versified chronology of man’s refutation of hypotheses: 


Earth mid the sky stood firm and flat, 
He held, till came 
A sage by name 
Copernicus, and righted that. 
We trod, he told, 
A globe that rolled 
Around a sun it warmed it at. 


Chorus 


Fill full your cups, feel no distress; 
’Tis only one great thought the less! 


The final chorus of this poem, the selection with which Ransom has ended 
his book, reads, 

Fill full your cups, feel no distress; 

At all our great thoughts shrinking less: 

We'll do a good deed nevertheless! 


Hynes acknowledges the occasional gay poems, but says “one can no more 
respond to [Hardy’s poetry] . .. in quantity than one can to a single musical 
note continuously repeated.” However, one is not asked or expected to 
respond to any poet's works “in quantity.” The charge is surely over- 
emphasized. 

Irony and pessimism need disentangling, a fact which Hynes does recog- 
nize. No man sa deeply ironic as Hardy could be totally pessimistic; irony 
is not so negative as the still more “modern temper” of despair. Ransom 
finds Hardy poised between Science and Faith: “it was as if he were holding 
in abeyance the processes of nature while he gave time to some transcendent 
order to assert itself. We understand the sequel: irony became his rule.” 
Hynes uses Yeats’ word, “antinomial,” to characterize Hardy’s agnosticism. 
“Thesis is set against antithesis . . . to form an ironic complex, which is left 
unresolved.” Hynes protests that Hardy’s view constitutes a “philosophic 
failure,” but goes on to find this counterpoise of contradictions at the center 
of all Hardy's poetry. Irony was in Hardy “a principle of structure” in the 
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poems as well as in the novels—a structure both valid and useful in a poet 
“essentially . . . dramatic.” Hynes conjectures that any collection of the 
best of Hardy’s poems “will inevitably consist of poems antinomial in 
q structure.” Great as is the temptation to refute so seemingly dogmatic a 
; prognostication, it does hold true for the Ransom collection. It should be 
pointed out, though, that some of the so-called “antinomial” themes, such 
as age vs. youth or realization of the inevitability of death in the transient 
moment of fullest life, are as old as Anacreon or even Mimnermus. Perhaps 
modernity is equally hoary! Still, Anacreon’s round acceptance of antimony 
does not sting us; Hardy's irony, in “The Singing Woman,” for example, 
does: 
There was a singing woman 
Came riding across the mead 
At the time of the mild May weather, 
Tameless, tireless; 
This song she sung: “I am fair, I am young!” 
And many turned to heed. 
And the same singing woman 
Sat crooning in her need 
ee At the time of the winter weather; 


Friendless, fireless, 
She sang this song: “Life, thou’rt too long!” 


And there was none to heed. 


In his two best chapters, Hynes demonstrates that Hardy’s diction and 
imagery are conscious, meaningful outgrowths of his antinomial views and 
that neither is clumsy nor capricious, as both have been labeled. Juxtaposi- 
tion of levels of diction cannot be called inept if it serves a poet’s purpose, 
though the justification is sometimes obscure,’ as in: 

Still chew 

The kine, and moo 

In the meadows we used to wander through. . . . 
But at best, Hardy’s juxtapostions seem a functional “device for establishing 
tensions on the level of diction” for the creation of irony: 


The feeble folk at home had grown full-used 

To “dug-outs,” “snipers,” “Huns,” from the war-adept 
In the mornings heard, and at eventides perused; 

To day-dreamt men in millions, when they mused— 
To nightmare-men in millions when they slept. 


7 Hardy’s world was “an image of his own philosophy, a metaphor for the 

modern condition, as he saw it.” So it was a grey world, a dark world, a 
‘ winter world set against a retrospective sunlit summer-time. Sometimes his 
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images are conventional; sometimes they are vague. But the best of them 
reinforce the balance between his antimonies; they reflect his sensibilty 
(Little fogs were gathered in every hollow/But the purple hillocks enjoyed 
fine weather), his craftsmanship, his endurance. “In the end, .. . fidelity 
to Life . . . is at the heart of Hardy's greatness.” Surely this fidelity és 
“modern.”—-LEE COGAN. 


THE 17TH CENTURY FOR TODAY 


The Metaphysical Poets, selected and edited by Helen Gardner. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $4.25. 


One wonders, after reading Miss Gardner’s excellent critical introduction 
to this anthology, if in a generaton or two the word “beatnik” may not be 
just as honored and respectable as the term “metaphysical?” For she tells 
us that “metaphysical” was first used in scorn and derision by men of the 
stature of Dryden and Johnson, who found the new style of writing “strong- 
lined and full of conceits’—by which they meant concise and strained. 

Actually the poets represented in this volume did not, for the most part, 
write for the general public, but for a congenial and limited audience which 
understood them. This fact alone accounts for both the weakness and the 
strength of the poems: the often precious quality of the art on the one hand, 
and the transparent honesty of the emotion behind it on the other. The 
metaphysical poets were not romantics but, if we may call them such, realists 
and even existentialists. They broke with the literary tradition that preceded 
them and were, in turn, rejected by the neo-romantic current which followed 
them. They are, or should be, in any case, more appealing and more com- 
prehensible to the modern reader. As Miss Gardner points out, these poets 
were the issue of what Cowley called “a warlike, various and tragical age.” 
They were too versed in the capricious ways of fortune and the vagaries of 
human nature to rest content with sentimental idylls. They were imbued 
rather with “a strong sense of actual and often very ordinary situations” but 
the thoughts to which these gave occasion were extraordinary, to say the 
least: profound, paradoxical, questioning, witty, and frequently, religious. 
The latter have a forthright, virile quality about them which derives, as 
Miss Gardner notes, from “so much experience that is not in itself religious.” 
This ability to translate the content of Faith into an idiom that has meaning 
for the artist’s contemporaries, is something that must be awakened in our 
own “warlike, various and tragical age” and it is not the least merit of this 
anthology that it presents the challenge anew by revealing the effectiveness 
of its accomplishment three centuries ago.—J. EDGAR BRUNS. 
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“a poet to savor and one for whose future we will keep vigil.” 
—thus does John Logan, in his Preface to The Linen Bands, describe Wm 
Raymond Roseliep, the priest-poet whose work has appeared in Poetry, 


Chicago Review, Modern Age, and many other publications. 
Now, for the first time, Father Roseliep’s poetry is available in book Wi 


form. 
THE LINEN BANDS 
by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
$3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS °¢® Westminster, Maryland 
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